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Major Aspects of American 


: the incidence of 


morbidity from acute conditions 
decreases in frequency with ad- 
vance in age. On the other hand, 
the passage of years brings with it 
an increasing accumulation of 
chronic conditions and physical 
impairments. The latest data por- 
traying the situation in the civilian 
population of the United States 
outside of institutions are summar- 
ized in the table on page 2. 
These data are based upon infor- 
mation obtained in household in- 
terviews conducted as a part of the 
continuing National Health Survey 
of the U. S. Public Health Service. 

During the year ended June 1959, 
the average person had at least two 
acute conditions serious enough to 
involve medical attention or at 
least one day of restriction in ac- 
tivity. At ages under 5 years, boys 
had an annual average of 3.7 acute 
conditions and girls an average of 
3.3; in later childhood, at ages 5-14 
years, the average was practically 
the same for each sex, namely, 3.0. 
After childhood, the incidence of 


acute conditions was greater for 


*Data not available for the year ended June 1959. 
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Morbidity 


females than for males, the aver- 
ages at ages 65 and over being 1.6 
and 1.1 per person, respectively. 

Respiratory conditions account- 
ed for somewhat over half of all 
acute conditions occurring during 
the year ended June 1959, with an 
incidence of 115 per 100 males and 
136 per 100 females at all ages com- 
bined. Under age 5, the incidence 
of respiratory illness among boys 
was as high as 218 per 100, but it 
decreased progressively with ad- 
vance in age to 69 per 100 males at 
ages 65 and over; for females the 
corresponding rates were 204 and 
92 per 100. Ranking second to the 
respiratory conditions at ages un- 
der 15 were the infectious and 
parasitic diseases; at ages 15 and 
over, injuries held second rank by 
a large margin. 

One third of the males and nearly 
one fourth of the females, during 
the year July 1957-June 1958,* re- 
ceived an injury which required 
medical attention or involved at 
least one day of restriction in ac- 
tivity. Proportionately more males 
than females sustained injuries at 
every age group except at 65 years 
and over, where the proportion 
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ESTIMATED FREQUENCY OF SPECIFIED CONDITIONS BY SEX AND AGE 
Civilian Noninstitutional Population, United States, July 1957-June 1959 





Ail Under 
Ages 5 S14 | 1524 | 2544 | 45-64 








Males—Total 
Infectious and parasitic 
Respiratory 
Digestive 
Injuries 
All other acute conditions 


Females—Total 
Infectious and parasitic 
Respiratory 
Digestive 
Injuries 
All other acute conditions 


Incidence of Acute Conditions per 100 Persons per Year* 








Females—Total 
Motor vehicle 


372 | 295 | 164 | 159 | 136 | 105 
on) eA 1 FT t 
218 | 163 | 81 | 77\ 69 
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333 | 296 | 230 | 207 | 149 


204 188 | 133 | 122 92 | 92 
25 14 13 14 Sy 27 
19 28 | 22 21 20 32 
26 21 | 46 33 18 19 





59 45 16 17 








mber of Persons Injured per 100 Persons per Year** 








Males 
1 or more chronic conditions. . . 
Only 1 chronic condition 
2 chronic conditions 
3 or more chronic conditions 
Females 
1 or more chronic conditions 
Only 1 chronic condition 
2 chronic conditions 
3 or more chronic conditions 


35| 40| 48| 31 | 25 
1 1 
—| 1 
24 | 21 
10 | 17 
23 | 25 
1 1 
—| 1 
15 | 13 
7| 10 











Persons with Specified Number of Chronic Conditions** 





Pe” | 
19 39 75 
15 26 26 
3 9 21 
1 4 28 





13 26 
2 11 
1 8 


27 
20 











| 
16 45 | 81 
| 





Males—Total 
Caused by injury... . 
Not caused by injury 
Females—Total 
Caused by injury 
Not caused by injury 
Both sexes—Total 
Blindness as reported 
Other visual impairment 
Hearing impairment 
impairment of extremities, etc.t......... 
All other impairments 


Number of Impairments per 100 Persons** 








ly 


12 
13 
18 
5 | 
13 
21 
1 | 
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*Recorded during the period July 1958-June 1959. 


**Recorded during the wae July 1957-June 1958, 





+Magnitude of the sampling error precludes sh 


ing separate 


timates. Fless than 


Tincludes upper and lower extremities, limbs, back, and trunk, except for cases of paralysis and absence of body parts. 


Source of basic data: U. S. National Health Survey, Series B, Numbers 6, 8, 9, 11, 1 


8, and unpublished data. 
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with injuries was nearly twice as 
high among women as among men. 
At all ages combined, home acci- 
dents were the most common type, 
accounting for 1 out of every 3 
injuries among males and for | out 
of every 2 among females. How- 
ever, among men in the main work- 
ing ages of life, injuries sustained 
while at work were the most 
numerous. In the year under sur- 
vey, 4 percent of the males and 2 
percent of the females in the pop- 
ulation were injured in motor 
vehicle accidents. 

The chronic conditions vary 
widely in the amount of medical 
care they may require and the ex- 
tent of disability involved. Includ- 
ed within this category are, on the 
one hand, such relatively mild con- 
ditions as hay fever and low back 
pain, and at the other extreme, 
cancer and heart disease, Within 
the period July 1957-June 1958, 
about 2 out of every 5 people had 
at least one chronic condition. The 
proportion was lowest among chil- 
dren, but even at ages under 15 it 
was about | in every 5 among males 
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and 1 in every 6 among females. 
The prevalence of chronic condi- 
tions increased sharply with ad- 
vance in age. Thus, among males at 
ages 15-44 two fifths had at least 
one chronic condition; at ages 45-64 
the fraction was three fifths, and at 
65 and over it was three fourths. 
Among women the proportions 
were even higher. About half of the 
older men and women reported 
two or more chronic conditions. 

Aithough most impairments re- 
quire medical attention at some 
time, they vary in the limitations 
they impose upon the activity of 
the individual. The frequency of 
impairments rose from 5 per 100 
persons under age 25 to 46 per 100 
at ages 65 and over. Impairments 
of the extremities accounted for 
half the total under age 65; after 
that age, hearing impairments 
were most common. There was 
little difference between the sexes 
in the frequency of impairments 
not caused by injury. However, 
impairments caused by injury 
were twice as frequent among men 
as among women. 


Blood Pressure Level and Mortality Among Women* 


LEVATED blood pressure has an 
E adverse effect on mortality 
among women but, as with over- 
weight, the impact is less severe 
than among men. The first large- 
scale insurance investigation of the 


relation of blood pressure level to 
mortality among women is includ- 
ed in the Build and Blood Pres- 
sure Study, 1959, of the Society of 
Actuaries. The study is based on 
the records of women accepted for 


*This is the ninth of a series of articles dealing with the major findings and implications of the 


Build and Blood Pressure Study, 1959, recently published by the Society of 


Actuaries. This investi- 


ation covered the experience of several million people insured by 26 large Life insurance companies 
in the United States and Canada during the period 1935-53. 
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Life insurance after me*ical ex- 
_amination, either as standard or 
substandard risks. Apart from 
those with elevation in blood pres- 
sure, the insured women were free 
of any impairments which would 
have barred them from obtaining 
standard insurance. 

The accompanying table shows 
the mortality ratios among women 
according to age at issue and blood 
pressure level. Data are presented 
only for those cases where both the 
systolic and diastolic readings are 
above the average for insured 
women as a whole, except that in 
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a few cases over age 50 the systolic 
reading was in the range of average 
pressures. Because the numbers of 
deaths in the classes with markedly 
elevated blood pressures are rather 
small, the table is limited to a rela- 
tively narrow range of blood pres- 
sures. The mortality ratios repre- 
sent a comparison of the number 
of deaths that occurred with the 
number expected on the basis of 
the mortality for all females ac- 
cepted as standard risks in the re- 
spective age groups. 

For each combination of blood 
pressure readings shown in the 


MORTALITY OF WOMEN WITH ABOVE-AVERAGE BLOOD PRESSURE 
By Age at Issue, Ages 30-59 


Women Accepted for Ordinary Insurance in 1935-53 
Traced to Policy Anniversary in 1954 





Age at Issue; Diastolic Pressure} 


Systolic Pressure (mm.) 





128-137 | 138-147 | 148-157 





Ages 30-39 


Ages 40-49 














*Mortality ratio for all women in ecch age group insured as standard risks= 100%. 
Fifth phase: auscultatory reading taken at the point of complete cessation of sound. 


tFewer than 30 deaths in this category. 


Note: These data relate to standard and substandard risks as a group, and include risks with and without minor 


impairments. 


Source: Derived from Build and Blood Pressure Study, 1959, Society of Actuaries. 
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table, the mortality ratios consist- 
ently exceed 100 percent. They also 
show a distinct upward trend with 
increase in either or both the sys- 
tolic and diastolic blood pressure 
levels. For example, at issue ages 
40-49 the mortality ratio for wom- 
en with a systolic blood pressure 
of 138-147 mm. increases from 131 
percent for those with diastolic 
pressures of 83-92 mm. to 223 per- 
cent for those with diastolic pres- 
sures of 93-97 mm. Similarly, at the 
same issue ages the mortality 
among women with diastolic pres- 
sures of 83-92 mm. increases from 
118 percent for those with systolic 
pressures of 128-137 mm. to 189 
percent for those with systolic pres- 
sures of 148-157 mm. Furthermore, 
for the relatively small number of 
women in blood pressure classes 
with greater elevation than those 
shown in the table, mortality ratios 
were markedly higher. While there 
are some exceptions to the upward 
trend of the mortality ratios with 
increase in elevation of blood pres- 
sure, these are explained, in part 
at least, by the more rigorous selec- 
tion for insurance of women with 
markedly elevated blood pressure. 

For like blood pressure levels, 
the mortality ratios generally de- 
crease with advance in age at issue. 
Thus, among women with systolic 
pressures of 138-147 mm. and dias- 
tolic pressures of 93-97 mm., the 
mortality ratio fell from 223 per- 
cent at issue ages 40-49 to 166 per- 
cent at issue ages 50-59. As in the 
case of men, this trend reflects the 
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larger proportion of women with 
somewhat elevated blood pressure 
at the older ages. The extent of 
departure of each of these systolic 
and diastolic groups from the aver- 
age blood pressure, therefore, is 
relatively smaller for the older 
women. 

Again paralleling the situation 
among men, blood pressures some- 
what below the average are asso- 
ciated with lowest mortality. For 
example, among women with sys- 
tolic blood pressures of 98-127 mm. 
and diastolic pressures of 48-67 
mm. the mortality ratio was about 
80 percent at issue ages 30-49 and 
about 70 percent at ages 50-59. 

The findings of the study clearly 
show that, on the whole, women 
withstand the adverse effects of 
elevated blood pressure better than 
men. For example, at blood pres- 
sure levels of 148-157 mm. sys- 
tolic and 93-97 mm. diastolic, their 
mortality ratio at issue ages 40-49, 
was 232 percent of that for all fe- 
male standard risks as compared 
with 294 percent for men, based 
upon the mortality of all standard 
risks, 

The excess mortality among 
women with elevated blood pres- 
sure is attributable primarily to 
two causes—diseases of the heart 
and circulatory system, and vas- 
cular lesions of the central nervous 
system. At issue ages 15-69, the 
mortality ratio for heart disease 
rose from 130 percent in cases 
where either the systolic or diastol- 
ic reading was moderately ele- 
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vated, and from 147 percent where 
both were moderately elevated to 
192 percent where either was 
greatly elevated, and to 340 percent 
where both were greatly elevated.” 
The corresponding ratios for vas- 
cular lesions of the central nervous 
system were 127 percent, 200 per- 
cent, 292 percent, and 525 percent. 
The data for other causes of death 
were too limited in volume to war- 
rant comment. 

This first large-scale investiga- 
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tion of mortality among women ac- 
cording to blood pressure reveals a 
situation which parallels that 
found among men, except that the 
degree of variation in mortality is 
smaller than that for men. Never- 
theless, the mortality among wom- 
en with even relatively modest ele- 
vation in blood pressure as reported 
at the time of insurance examina- 
tion, greatly exceeds that among 
women with below-average pres- 
sure. 


*Moderately elevated: systolic pressure of 138-147 mm.; diastolic — ate of 83-92 mm. Markedly 
elevated: systolic pressure of 148-177 mm.; diastolic pressure of 93-102 mm 


Living Arrangements and Mobility of the Aged 


= three fourths of the aged 
population in the United 
States live in families, almost one 
fourth live alone or in households 
with no relative present, and only 
a small fraction are in institutions. 
Also, the aged who are not in the 
labor force are more likely to 
change residence than those who 
are still in it. The pertinent data, 
based on a sample survey conduct- 
ed by the Bureau of the Census, 
are shown in the table on page 7. 

Throughout the older ages, a 
larger proportion of men than 
women live in families. Moreover, 
for each sex the proportion de- 
creases with advance in age as, 
with increasing frequency, families 
are broken by death. Thus, a sur- 
vey in March 1959 showed that in 
the age group 65-74 years, 84 per- 
cent of the men and 71 percent of 
the women were living in families; 
at ages 75 and over the proportions 


fell to 75 percent and 65 percent, 
respectively. The higher percent- 
age of older men than women liv- 
ing in families reflects the fact that 
widowers are considerably fewer 
than widows at these ages. 

Most aged not living in a family 
either live alone or with one or 
more individuals not related to 
them. The proportions living under 
such arrangements increase with 
advance in age, and are greater 
for females than for males. In 
March 1959, at ages 65-74 these 
proportions were 28 percent for 
the females and 14 percent for the 
males; at ages 75 and over, the 
comparable figures were 31 percent 
and 21 percent. These findings are 
by no means indicative of a de- 
teriorating living situation with ad- 
vance in age. In many instances, an 
aged person, either because of sen- 
timent or inertia, may not want to 
leave an accustomed environmert 
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LIVING ARRANGEMENTS AND MOBILITY OF THE AGED 
By Sex. United States 





Males at Specified Ages Females at Specified Ages 





20-64 | eu | Tiand Over; 20-64 | &1 | 75 and Over 


| 





Living Arrangemoat, March 1958 
Total—Percent ? 100.0 | 100.0 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 





Living in families | g39 | 754/| 912 | 709 | 647 
in a household 5 | 938! 752] 910 | 708| 646 
in a quasi-household | o2 | © 02| 02 0.1 0.1 


Living alone or with no relative | | 
in household - | 2.4, 207 8.1 276 | 309 

In a household L 6d | 5 | 7.5 27.0 | 297 
6.0 24.6 | 26.4 

2.4 | 3.3 
In a quasi-household........... | - 3 | - 0.6 1.2 





} 
Inmate of institution el ; . ‘ tio 44 











Total—Percent . J . 100.0 


Living in families ; j 76.2 91.6 75.5 
Living alone or with no relative | 
in household d 16.2 19.0 | 77 | 22.6 
2.2 4.8 O07 | 19 5.8 
Mobility, March 1957 te March 1958° 


le ali ll | 
} 











i i il 


Total—Percent ..| 100; 100.0 


Nonmovers ‘ 90.4 | 79.5 
Movers within county “ 6.8 13.5 
Other movers 8 | 2.6 | 70 
| | 
In labor force—Percent : 100.0 | 
Nonmovers . 93.6 
Movers within county | : 57 
Other movers < 07 


100.0t | 
| 


Not in labor force—Percent A 100.0 
Nonmovers J 88.7 
Movers within county > 74 
Other movers... is 3.9 





*Movers are those who lived in different houses on the dates specified. 

tThe data in this column relate to ages 18-64 years. 

Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S$. Census of Population: 1950, Vol. IV, Special Reports; Current Population Reports, 
Population Characteristics, P-20, Nos. 85 and 96. 
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when the spouse dies. Further- 
more, these data do not take ac- 
count of a common situation where 
an aged person living alone has a 
married child occupying another 
apartment in the same house or 
nearby in the community. Thus, 
the usually available census data 
are hardly adequate to give an in- 
sight into the family relationships 
of the aged or of the resources 
available to them in time of need. 

During the period from 1950 to 
1959, the proportion of aged fe- 
males living in families decreased. 
Males, on the other hand, showed 
little appreciable change. At the 
same time, there is some indication 
of a decline in the proportion of 
aged men and women living in 
institutions. The data for females 
at ages 75 and over are illustrative. 
The proportion living in families 
fell from 69 percent in 1950 to 65 
percent in 1959; those living alone 
or with no relative present in the 
household rose from 25 percent to 
31 percent, while the inmates of 
institutions decreased from 5.8 per- 
cent to 4.4 percent. To some extent, 
these shifts reflect an improvement 
in the economic status of the aged. 
An elderly widow, for example, 
may prefer to live apart from mar- 
ried children if she has the re- 
sources and remains in good health. 
Also contributing, in some degree, 
to the rise in the proportion of 
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aged living outside of families is 
the relatively rapid increase in 
numbers surviving to the extreme 
ages of life. 

As expected, the aged are less 
likely than younger persons to 
change their place of residence. 
During the year from March 1957 
to March 1958, 90 percent of those 
at ages 65 and over did not move, 
compared with 77 percent for 
younger males and 80 percent for 
younger females. However, the 
aged not in the labor force move 
considerably more often than those 
who are still at work or looking 
for work. As the bottom tier of 
the table on page 7 shows, 11.3 
percent of aged males outside the 
labor force moved within the year, 
compared with 6.4 percent for 
those still in it; also, those no 
longer working moved greater dis- 
tances. 

There is an evident need for 
studies on the living arrangements 
and family ties of the aged beyond 
those presently available from cen- 
sus sources. It is essential to know 
not only whether or not the aged 
live in families but also the 
strength of family relationships. 
Studies up to this point, in the 
United States and elsewhere, indi- 
cate a continuance of close rela- 
tionships between the aged and 
their children, particularly in time 
of need.* 


*For references to such — see M. Spiegelman, Ensuring Medical Care for the Aged, Richard 
D. Irwin, Inc., Homewood, Ill., 20. recent results from . survey by the National Opinion 
Research Center at the thease < ee jo were presented by E. Shanas at the National Health 
Forum, Miami age March 16, wom before the Health Information Foundation, New 


York, 
May 6, 1960. See also, P. sete ag "Social Surveys of Old Age in Great Britain, 1945-58.” Bulletin 
of the World Health Organization, Vol. 21, 1959, p. 383° 
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Gains in Aviation Safety 


| he 1959, for the eighth consecu- 
tive year, the passenger death 
rate on United States scheduled 
airlines was less than 1 per 100 
million passenger miles, and the 
estimated rate for the first half of 
1960 is not significantly different 
from that for the year 1959. As 
Table 1 shows, the passenger death 
rate for United States scheduled 
domestic air travel was 0.44 per 
100 million passenger miles in 
1957-59, as compared with 4.70 in 
1937-39, or a reduction of more 
than 90 percent in the past 20 
years. Even within the past 10 
years, the rate has declined more 
than 75 percent. There were ac- 
tually fewer deaths in 1957-59 than 
in 1947-49, although the volume 
of fiying, as measured in passenger 
miles, had gone up more than 
four times. 

The table also brings out the 
tremendous increase in domestic 
air travel. Passenger miles flown in 
1957-59 were more than 50 times 
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as great as in the corresponding 
period 20 years earlier, and now 
appreciably exceed the passenger 
mileage on the country’s railroads. 
The tremendous growth of air 
travel reflects in large measure the 
introduction of larger and faster 
planes. Jet planes have been used 
in passenger service now for nearly 
two years. Their safety record has 
been superb, with no loss of life 
among passengers to date. 

Striking progress also has been 
achieved in improving safety in 
the international operations of the 
United States scheduled air car- 
riers. The passenger death rate for 
this type of travel was 0.56 per 
100 million passenger miles flown 
in 1957-59, compared with 15.66 
in 1937-39, equivalent to a reduc- 
tion of 96 percent. International 
operations of our scheduled air 
carriers have also shown phenom- 
enal growth, the number of pas- 
senger miles flown having in- 
creased more than a hundredfold 


TABLE 1—PASSENGER DEATHS ON UNITED STATES SCHEDULED AIRLINES, 1937-59 





Domestic Operations 


International Operations 





Number of | 
Passenger 
Deaths 


Death Rate 
Per 100,000,000 
Passenger Miles 


Revenue | 

Passenger Number of Death Rate 
Miles Flown Passenger Per 100,000,000 
(Thousands) Deaths Passenger Miles 





| 
Period = 
| 


1937-39 
1947-49 
1957-59 


1,574,293 a 
18,843,123 375 
79,796,172 354 





470 
1.99 
0.44 


178,795 | 28 
5,753,040 | 40 
| 18,825,939 | 105 


15.66 
0.70 
0.56 








Note: Intra-Alaska experience included in 1959 only. 


Source of basic data: Reports of Federal Aviation Agency and Civil Aeronautics Board. 
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between 1937-39 and 1957-59. 

Our airlines have an appreciably 
better safety record than that of 
foreign airlines, although there are 
indications of substantial improve- 
ment in the record for the latter 
also. According to data for mem- 
bers of the International Air Trans- 
port Association, the passenger 
death rate in 1957-58 for these 
foreign lines was 1.65 per 100 
million passenger miles, or several 
times higher than that for United 
States scheduled airlines. 

Advances have been made in 
safety in other types of civil avia- 
tion such as business, instructional, 
and pleasure flying. The military 
services have also made notable 
progress in flying safety. These 
gains are reflected in recent liber- 
alization of waderwriting practices 
of Life insurance companies. Cer- 
tain types of flying personnel who 
were formerly refused insurance 
are now generally accepted, and 
others who previously paid high 
extra premiums are being insured 
at lower rates of premium. 
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As may be seen in Table 2, 
scheduled air transportation in the 
United States is still relatively 
more hazardous than either rail- 
road or bus passenger travel, for 
which the passenger death rates in 
1957-59 were less than one third 
and less than one half respectively, 
that for domestic scheduled air- 
lines. On the other hand, the pas- 
senger death rate for scheduled air- 
lines is only a third of that in auto- 
mobile travel on turnpikes which 
is safer than automobile travel 
generally. This undoubtedly reflects 
the rigorous and regular screening, 
medical and otherwise, of airline 
pilots and the strict regulations 
under which the lines operate. 

A major factor in the gains in 
safety in scheduled aviation is the 
progress in the design and construc- 
tion of aircraft. Other factors in- 
clude more thorough training for 
pilots and other plane personnel, 
longer runways, improved air traf- 
fic control procedures, and more 
rapid and accurate information on 
weather conditions. 


TABLE 2—-PASSENGER DEATH RATES FOR VARIOUS KINDS 
OF TRANSPORTATION. UNITED STATES, 1957-59 











*intra-Alaska experience included in 1959 only. 
sme on 1958 and 1959 rates. 


Council. 


rce of basic data: Re»orts of Civil Aeronautics Board, Interstate C 
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MORTALITY FROM SELECTED CAUSES 
Industrial Policyhoiders, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
July 1960 





Annual Rate per 100,000 Policyholders* 





Year to Date 





1958+ 1958 





All Causes 690.9 | 690.1 
| } 
Tuberculosis (all forms) 48| 65 6.0 59 7.3 
Communicable diseases of childhood 0.1 — 0.1 G1 |...03 
Acute poliomyelitis 03} o1] Oo] of] ¢ 
Malignant neoplasms 138.3 | 142.5 | 145.6 | 144.6 | 140.4 


Digestive system 439| 498| 484| 497) 467 


Respiratory system 214| 20.6) 22.0 21.3 | 19.9 
Diabetes mellitus 14.0 15.4 16.2} 16.0/| 164 
Diseases of the cardiovascular-renal system 335.1 | 336.7 | 379.2 | 372.4 | 368.6 

Vascular lesions, central nervous system 63.2 64.4] 70.8| 70.4| 69.0 

Diseases of heart 247.3 | 245.1 | 280.8 | 274.6 | 273.1 

Chronic rheumatic heart disease 10.6} 9.2) 11.5) 11.3} 12.2 
Arteriosclerotic and degenerative heart disease.| 199.1 | 192.9 | 225.1 | 217.7 | 215.4 

Diseases of coronary arteries 1177 | 114.4 | 131.8 | 129.8 | 122.2 
Hypertension with heart disease 27.2; 31.9; 31.6) 33.1 34.3 
Other diseases of heart 10.3 11.0 12.6 12.6 11.2 

Nephritis and nephrosis 66| 87| 72| 76| 7.8 
P ia and infi 15.0| 144] 264)| 20.5| 248 
Complications of pregnancy, childbirth 0.6 0.6 O71 G7 0.9 
Suicide 5.9 6.2 64 67 6.1 

2.4 3.9 2.9 2.9 2.8 
35.4 | 397] 32.46); 33.2] 33.5 

Motor vehicle 15.4 15.7 13.8 14.1 14.3 

All other causes 78.0 | 82.1 90.4 87.8 | 89.0 


*These death rates relate to persons insured under Weekly or Monthly premium-paying Industrial policies and 
Monthly premium-paying Ordinary policies for small amounts of insurance. 

TBeginning with January 1959, deaths have been classified tccording to the Seventh Revision of theinternational 
List of Causes of Death. Consequently, the death rates for individual causes in 1959 and 1960 are not strictly com- 
parable with those for darlier périods. Rates for 1960 are provisional. 

tless than 0.05. 
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